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ESSATS, 


HELPS FOR MEMORY. 


AS memory is the store-house of knowledge, it may 
be of use to point out a few methods of enlarging it, or 
ac¢ommodating its present size to a more convenient 
disposal of its contents. ‘Those who labour under any 
defects in the nature of this faculty, should carefully 
attend to them, and apply suitable remedies. - 

The state of the memory principally depends on that 
of the brain; and if the latter be too hot or too cold, 
the former will suffer loss. A proper mixture of heat 
znd cold, is most favourable to memory. Lord Bacon 
in some. part of his works prescribes particular mnedi- 
cnes for restoring it to a just balance, where it 
is wanting. Our own experience, liowever, will teach 
us how to actin many cases. Too much sleep, vy stu- 
pifying the head, and too little, by inflaming it, are ex- 
iremes equally pernicious to the attainment of learning. 

‘The student must avoid nightly watchings and morning 
slumbers, as he would intemperance, which is not less 
fatal to the mind. 

Having g#en how the brain is disposed by nature, 

-our care must be directed to the application of it as it 
respects memory. We should be careful not to com- 
mit things to be remembered, until they are well di- 
gested, and accurately understood ; the views of the 
wind should be clear and pointed. Every object of 
thought sliould be reviewed in succession, and canvas- 
sed with, a scrupulous exactness. When there is an 
imperfect comprehension of ideas, the knowledge re- 
sulting is unimportant and transitory. There can be 
no extensive degree of retention, without understand- 
ing. The traces which ideas, passing through the 
brain, ‘eave upon it, are deeper or fainter, in propor, 
tion to the vigour of conception. Men who think su- 
perficially, are seldom retentive ; impressions follow 
one another sufficiently aie 3 but ke circles in the 
water, they vanish as soon as they are made. Inat- 
tention is the source of this imperfection. Thev are 
at no pains to examine their idgas, to compare them 
with each other, and discern their agreement or differ- 
ence. Hence their ideas are retained for a short time, 
and the mindis always kept in a state of blank. 

Besides a just understanding, method, is also neces- 
sary. It not only assisis us in the act of committing | 
to memory, but will serve to retain cr recall ideas 
which appear to be lost- Every one’s experience shews 
the advantages of method. For example, how easily 
the scholar gets off any passage from an author who 
‘observes a connection of thought; while the same 
number of lines, composed of independent sentences, 
cost him infinite labour, and pérhaps are at last badly 
committed. When there is no bond of union amongst 
eur conceptions, but only a random relation to each oth- 
er, it Cannot be expected that the mind should be rea- 
dy in recollection, or dexterous in passing from one 
thing to another. 

As man is constantly busy in amassing materials of 
knowledge, he would be embarrassed how to adopt the 
whole to useful ends, if he had not the art of connecting 
ideas of the same species er clase. When any new idea is 
acquired, it should be immediately annexed to that 
bundle of them peculiar to it. Thus knowledge is di- 
yided into parts or sections, according to its qual ty ; 
ana upon cach addition, the mind takes a general sur. 
vey of that part of it to which the newly entered idea 
belongs. Hence arises a double advantage, viz. of 
imprinting fresh ideas, and recovering the memory of 
old ones. 

Nothing can be more prejudicial to literary acqnisi- 








tions than that hurry of mind to which some busy spir- 
its are subjected. Coolness and deliberation, on which | 
the tormation of true ideas, as well as the retention of) 
thera, is depencent, belong to souls inclined to peace 

ayd wanguilliy. How can memory exere’se her powe.s 

amidst tumult and distraction ? ‘There must be no in- | 
tellectual commotion while a tra‘ of thought is carri-: 
edon; but the utmost composure should be studied. 
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Whatever is read or thought, should become the 
subject of conversation. Itis of inconceivable help to 
memory, by deepening impressions on the mind. and e- 
vincing how far our studies have been well digested. 
Conversation, like a mirror, discovers our impertfec- 
tions in knowledge, and often removes the flattering o- 
pinions which we had formed of our pewers. 

Writing also has avery impressive tendency. Who- 
ever is at pains to write out any thing in a fair legible 
hand, will facilitate the business of memory. ‘The act 
of writing fixing the attention on each letter and word, 
the mind, in recollection, easily recalls them in the order 
of succgssi d joins sentences or paragraphs, ac- 
cording to relative places. It is Piato, surely, 
who remarks, that writing is aptto produce careless- 
ness ; and by releasing memory from the severity of 
her task, to weaken her capacity, But this objection 
hoids not: good in experience. Writing is genevally 
found to strengthen weak memories, and to render 
strong ones accurate. Care must be taken not to over- 
charge the memory. .Smail portions must employ its 
first essays, and a gradual increase be made, according 
to its power. If it be too much strained, it will lose its 
elasticity and force, and, like a weak body oppressed 
w.ith weight, grow in imbecillity. A few trials will con- 
vince a person to what point he may safely go ; and to 
exceed it, is not only ineflectual to any good purpose, 
but as before observed, hurtful. Many teachers, from 
neglecting to estimate the strength of boys’ memories, 
often do them a serious injury, for which nothing can 
compensate, 

There have been many devices formed for assisung 
the memory, upon the ingenious scheme of Simonides : 
but all of them are tedious and confined. The best 
wayefor acquiring a sound memory, is by a. moderate 
and a eae excrcise of that Bae * a are 
strengthened by practice ; an m¢mory wi. as soon 
yield the fruit of it as iny ‘ether. To improve the 
power of retention, should be the constant care of the 
student,in order that industry and improvement may at- 
tend each other as uniformly as cause and eifect. 

—-a 2). 
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ON THE WISDOM OF PROVIDENCE. 
NO speculation can afford greater pleasure toa rea- 


Providence. If we consider the vast extent of the 
habitable world, the many regions contained therein, all 
difierent from each other in soil and climate ; and at the 
same, time obserye. with. what amazing care and pro- 
priety the fruits, the flowers, minerals, and whaiey- 
er else is produced ip them, are all suited to the geni- 
us ofthe place where they grow: We-cannot but ad- 
mire the omniscience of the Almighty Ruler, and adore 
his benificence whose mercy is over all his works. 

If we extend our inquiries farther,and take in also the 
animal creation, a new field is opened to astonishment ; 
the fleecy sheep inthe northern and colder realms, af- 
ford'a warm and comforting cloathing, and in the sultry 
climes of Asia, the worms spin from their bowels the 
finest and most beautiful thread, which is converted in- 
to the fairest and richest garments, such as agree with 
the temperature of the air, and at once are equally a- 
greeable and useful. 

Thence carrying our thoughts to the human species, 
how,various shallwe Snd their, genius, how different 
their dispositions ; how phiegmatic, dull, and senseless 
do some nations appear, how active and full of fire are 
others! yet we ought not rashly to conciude this or 
that people excell the other; a narrower inspection will 
convince us that nature, without any partial views, ad- 
justs the wit of men, so as to render them the fittest for 
the places where they inhabit. 

The Saymoyedes, who dweltin the cold marshy prov- 
inces of Muscovite Tartary, are objects of compassion 
to us, and we pitv them as the most unfortunate of 
men. But are they really so? Quite the contrary ; 
tuey look on their chilly frozen coasts, as the paracdis« 
bot the world; instead of envying other regions, they 
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sonable mind, than the contemplating the wisdom of 


contemn them; and in case they are by any accident 
removed from their native land, they discover the same 
earnest longings for those inhospitable dwellings, as if 
they had been borne away from Italy, or the "pleasant 
A CUSTOMER. 

= 

BIOGRAP LY. 
‘ CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 
e” [Concluded from page 174.) 

The Royal Society having resolved, that it would be 
bengficial to science to send proper persons into the 
South Seas, to observe the expected transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, lieutenant Cook, whose abilities as 
an astronomer were now well known, was not only ap- 
pointed to the command ofa vessel, liberally fitted out 
by government for this purpose, but also constituted 
joint astronomer with Mr. Charles Green. ‘The present 
illustrious sir Joseph Banks also volunteered his servi- 
ces on this occasion, and Dr. Solander,a disciple of Lin- 
nus, added to the scientific attendants of the voyage. 
Cook, with the rank of captain, sailed down the river 
Thames, on the 30th of July, 1768, on an expedition 
the most honourable to his country. Scldom have dis- 
tant regions been explored by authority, uniess for the 
purposes of avarice and ambition; on this occasion 
however, the thirst of knowledge was the grand stimu- 
lus toadventure. In the course of the voyage, captain 
Cook visited the Society islands; determined the im- 
|sularity of New Zealand; sailed through the straits 
which separate the two islands, now called after his 
name, and made acomplete survey of both. He after- 
wards explored the castern coast of New Holland, 
hitherto unknown, and thus added an extent of more 
than two thousand miles to our geographical knowledge 
of the terraqueous globe. In this voyage, which lasted 
nearly three vears, captain Cook, besides effecting the 
immediatg object of his mission, made discoveries equal 
in number iC, pacaoge to ali the navigators of his 
own, or any other country, collectively, from the time of 
Columbus to the present. 

.” Soon after his return, it was determined to equip two 
Ships to complete the discovery of the southern hem- 
isphere. It badlong been a prevailing idea among 
geographers, that the unexplored part contained anoth- 


est plains of Hungary. 
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er continent, and Captain Cook was again employed to 


ascertain this important point. Accordingly he sailed 
from Deptford in the Resolution, accompanied by the 
Adventure, on April 9, 1772, and effectually resolved 
the problem of a southern continent ; having traversed 
that hemisphere in such a manner as not*to leave a pos- 
sibility of its existance, unless near the pole and out of 
the reach of navigation. During this expedition he 
discovered New Caledonia, one of the largest islands 
in the South Pacific. Ge the island of South Geor- 
gia, and Sandwich-land, the. Thule of the southern 
hemisphere ; and having twice visited the tropical seas, 
he settled the positions of the former, and made sever- 
al fresh discovefies. 

So many serviees performed by one man, might have 
heen an honoureble acquittance from further toils, 
and his country considered it in this light ; but Cap- 
tain Cook, animated by the love of true glory, wished to 
cornplete the geography of the globe ; and having been 
consulted respecting the appointment of a proper offi- 
cer to conduct a voyage of further discovery, to deter- 
}mine the practicability of a north-west passage, heims 
mediately tendered his own services, which wei ac- 
cepted with all possible gratitude and eckaowetige- 
ment. Dig fees 
On this third, and unhappily his last vorvage, HeSail- 
ed in July 1776 ; and, besides several islands Bpthe 
Soutbern Pacific, he discovered, io the north of thé e- 
quinoctial line, the group called the Sandwich islands ; 
whieh, from their gituaticn and product, bid fhir to be- 





ese 


come an object of Consequence in the system of Euro- 
pean navigation ard commerce. After this he pro- 
ceeded on the grand object of his expc.liuon, and ex- 
plored what had nithevto remained unknown, of the 
western coast of America, cantaining an c::tent of three 
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thousand five hundved miles ; ascertained the proxim- 
ity of the two great coptincnts of Asia and America, | 
passed the straits that divided them, and surveyed the | 
coast on each side, to such & height of northern lati. ; 
tude, as fully demonstrated the impracticabuity of a 
passage, in that hemisphere, from the Atlantic into the 
Paciiic Ocean, either by an eastern or a western 
course. 

After having achieved so much, it is painful to re- 
flect that Nie did not live to enjoy the honours which 
would have been paid to his meritorious labours. On 
his return, he was unfortunately cut off, in an affray 
with the natives of O’whyhee, one of the Sandwich isl- 
ands, part-of the fruits of his discoveries, and the scene 
of his melancholy death.—The loss of this estimable 
man was sincerely lamented, not only by Britain, but 
by every nation which loved science, or was capable of 
uppreciating useful talents and services. The most hon- 
ourable eulogies have been paid to his memory, by some 
whose slightest praise is fame ; but no panegyri can 
exceed his deserts, nor are monuments necessary to 
perpetuate his remembrance ;~-those he erected with 
his own hands will be eternal. . 

His character is thus drawn by his amiable coadjutor, 
captain Kite :—“« The constitution of his body was ro. 
bust, inured to labour, and capable of undergoing the 
severest hardships. His stomach bore, without diffi- 
culty, the coarsest and most ungrateful food. Indeed, 
temperance in him, was scarcely a virtue; so great 


kind of self-denial. The qualities of his mind were of 
the same hardy, vigorous kind with those of his body. 
His courage was cool and determined, and accompani- 
ed with an admirable presence of mind in the moment | 


was the indifference with which he submitted to any they issued from the grave of tne lady who had been 


of danger. His manners were plain and unaffected. and the other two were only saved by the utmost excr- 


His temper might, perhaps, have been justly blamed 
as to hastiness and passion, had not these been disarm- 
ed by a disposition the most benevolent and humane. 
But the distinguishing feature of his character was 
unremitting perseverance in pursuit of his object, 
Which was not only supetior to the opposition of dan- 
gers, and the pressure of hardships, but even exempt 
trom the want of ordinary rélaxation.” 

As acommander, his benevolent attention to the 
health of his men, and the suecess which attended it, 
forms a distinguished part of his praise. By the judi- 
cious methods he pursued, he has Sewn the world, 
that the longest voyages, through every climate, may 
be performed with as litle risque of life from natural 
causes, as under our native skv, and surrounded with 
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others of a more vigorous constitution, survived by the 
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ther with the effluvia which had issued from the bo- 
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wine, which ought to be uncovered during the ceremo- 
my. There were about 180 communicants, A qifar- 
ter of an hour after the ceremony, before they had 
quitted the church, more than 60 of the communicants 
were taken ill ; several died in the most violent agonies ; 


help of medical assistance : a most violent consterna- 
tion prevaded amongst the whole congregation, and 
throughout the town, 
had been poisoned, and so it was generally believed. 
The sacristan, anc several others belonging to the ves- 
try, were immediately arrested and put in irons. 

« The clergyman on the succeeding Sunday, preach- 
| ed with a great deal of enthusiasm, and pointed out to the } 
‘congregation several others concerned in the plot. This 
enthusiastic sermon, I am sorry to say, is in print; as 
alse the violent proceedings of the clergyman and 
the magistrate against many of the unfortunate people ; 
arrested. The persons accused underwent very great | 
hardships: during the space of a week they were con- 
fined in a dungeon, and some of them were put to the 

torture, but still persisted in their innocence. 

‘« On the Sunday following, the magistrate ordered 
that a chalice of wine, uncovered, should be placed for 
the space of an hour upon the altar, which had 
scarcely elapsed, when thev beheld the wine filled with 





it was at length perceived by the rays of the sun, that 


buried the preceding fortnight. The people not belonging 
to the vestry were dismissed, and four men were Ss - 
ed to open the grave and the coffin; in doing whic 

two of them dropped down and expired on the spot, 


tion of: medical talents. It is beyond the power of 
words to describe the horrid sight of the corpse when 
the coffin was opened, The whole was an entire mass 
of putrefaction ; and it was now clearly demonstrated, 
that the numerous imsects, both large and small, to- 


, had caused this pestilential infection, which was, a 
week betore, attributed to poison. L’am bappy teedd, 
that, on this discovery, the persons accused were in- 
stantly Hiberated, and every atonement made by the 
clergyman and magistrate for their misguided conduct.” 

{ Render’s Tour in Germany.} 


USEFUL. 

















everv comfort. He has proved, that the scurvy, 
which has frequently been the pest of otlier expeditions, 
may beavoided, or its ravages repelled. For his easy 
and practicable means of securing the health of sea- 
men, which he communicated to the Royal Society, the 
yold medal was voted to him, with a most appropriate 
speech by the president, after his departure on his last 
voyage. This testimony of gratitude never reached 
his ears ; but for the services which obtained it, his 
name will descend to future ages, among the friends 
znd benefactors of mankind. 


REMARKABS &. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY PESTILENCE. 

*¢ In the month of July, 17**, a very corpulent lady 

died at in Before her death, she begged as 
a particular favour to be buriedin the parochial church. 
She had dicd on the Wednesday, axl on the following 
Saturday was buried according to her desire. The 
next day the clergyman preached her funcral sermon ; 
the weather was uncommonly hot; and it ought to be 
observed, that for several months preceding ber death, 
a great drought had prevailed, not a drop of rain had 
fallen, and consequently it was an uncommon sultry 
season. The succeeding Sunday, a weck after the bo- 
dy had been buried, the Protestant clergyman had a 
very full congregation, upwards of nine hundred per- 
sons attending, that being the day for administering 
the holy sacrament. The weather still continuing very 
hot, many were obliged, during the service, to Walk 
out for a little while to prevent their fainting, whilst 
some had-actually fainted away, It is the custom in 
Germany , that when people wish to receive the sacra- 
ment, they neither cat nor drink until the ceremony is 
eitirely over. 














(Extracts from a Dissertation on the breed of MERI- 
N© SHEEP, imported into this country by Col, 
Davip Hvumpitreys. From Iiis Miscellaneous 
Works latcly published. ] 

CONVINCED that this race of sheep, of which I 
bclieve not one had been brought to the United States 
until the importation by myself, might be introduced 
/ with great benefit to our country, I contracted with a 
person of the most respectable character, to deliver to 

mc, at Lisbon, one hundred, composed. of twenty-five 

/rams and seventy-five ewes, from one to two years old. 

| They were conducted, with proper passports, across 

the country of Portugal by three Spanish shepherds, 
and escorted by a small guard of Portuguese soldiers. 

On the 10th of April last they were embarked in the 

Tagus, on board tte ship Perseverance, of 250 tons, 

Caleb Coggeshall master. 

one rams and seventy ewes were landed at Derby, in 

‘ Connecticut ; they having been shifted at New-York 

,on board of a sloop destined to that river. ‘The nine 

| which died were principally killed in consequence of 

_ bruises received by the violent rolling of the vessel on 

‘the banks of Newfoundland. ‘To prevent that and 

, other disasters as far as mighthbe by prudent precautions, 

,the whole space between decks was divided into four 

| pens of twenty five sheep each, the rama having been 

kept separate in one, and the least vigorous ewes in a- 

|nother, with convenient racks, troughs, and tubs for 

feeding and watering them. The change from the open 

‘air to close confinement, and from green to dry food, 

occasioned them to suffer less incenvenience than IT had 

‘apprehended. They eat more than a pound of English 

i hay each, together with about a gili of Indian corn, or 

‘an equivalent of bran, with salt occasionally, and drank 

at the rate of nearly a quart of wateraday. This was 

‘double the ration which the Spanish shepherds calcu- 
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and a quarter; he then consecrated the bread and} of these who may hereufter 


It was concluded that the wine I« 


calculation hitherto fo 


myriads of insects ; and, by tracing whence they came, | 


In about, fifty days twenty- 










make importations. 


Some 
of the sheep appeared to have so voracious an appeticc, © 
that it was deemed e&pedient to limit the quantity of 


forage, for fear of their injuring themselves. A few 
which would not eat Indian corn, probably. because 
their teeth had become loose, if Gea yes | 
weak, and others much fatigued. All socn recovered, 
by being permitted to feed freely in hilly pastures in 
‘the day, and put under cover at night, until they could 

lly accustomed to temain r in the 
field without danger to their health. Sa 
It is true, in the New-England and» neighbouring 
States much has been done in families, towards pro- 
viding ag ga their own clothing. No real pa- 
triot can behold, witheut feeling unusual emotions of 
pleasure, the employment of the wool cards, the spin- 
ning wheels, and the domestic looms, in those nurseries 
of manufactures. From the manner in which this por- 
tion of the country is filled with inhabitants, and the 
habits of occupation which they acquire from their in- 
fancy, I shail not perhaps be too bold in predicting that 
they will soon make a 8h. gg which will surpass ali 

rmed, 


lation fh We have the materials 
and dispositions. Destitute of the great sources of 


riches, which, as it were, inundate our brethren in the 
south, on industry and economy, in farming, fishing, 
navigating and manufacturing, must we, in this part 
of the union, depend, under Providence, for our pros- 
perity. Whoever, then, can add occasions and mo- 


tives for the practice of industry and economy, cannot 
fail to be a benefactor. » 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE OSTRICH. 

THESE stupendous birds are natives of Barbary, 
and are the largest of all the feathered tribe.—Their 
wings are exceedingly strong, but they are too short te 
enable them to fly, though they serve them as 
sails, and assist them to run with great expedition. 
“ The Arabs of the desert generally follow the employ- 
‘* ment of plundering or hynting, the latter of which is 
*‘ most common, an iz principal object is the Os- 
‘“trich, which is there im’ gre: 
‘these birds are 60 









tal 


: ‘that they cannot fly ; yet, 

by the fluttering of theif’ wings, and the swift motion 

“ of their feet, they will, sometime, run so fast, that 

‘* it is difficult éven for a horse to overtake them ; and 

‘‘when they find their pursuers near, they will throw: 
‘back the stones and sand on them with prodigious 

«force : their great bulk however, at length tiring 

« them out, they aré-wbliged to submit, when their pur- 

“ suers quickly dispatch them. It has beena general- 

ly received opinion of the Ostrich’s laying its eggs in 

“the sand, and leaving them to be hatched by the sun ¢ 
“ notwithstanding which, a late atithor affirms, that 

“they sit on their eggs like other birds, and that the 

‘male and female take it by turns; that they do not, 
“abandon their yoting immediately after they come 
‘outofthe shell, but bring them grass, and are very 

« carcful in defending them from danger. The notion 

« of their digesting iron,* &c. isa popular error, they 
« only taking up nails and bits of iren, as hens and oth- 

‘er fowls “do small stones, to assist in comminuting 
‘and digesting their food.” Dr. Brooke, in bis Nat- 
ural History, says, ‘* An Ostrich is the most greedy 
« bird that is known, for it will devour any thing given 

«him ; however, he does not digest iron and stones, 

‘©as some have pretended, but voids them whole.” 


* The stories that are told of Ostriches digesting iron and 


ned, and in its gizzard were found between foty and fifty 


They were covered with a 
hind of green matter. They had been thrown into its cage 


when travelling in different parts of the country. 
ap The Birds described above, may be seen at Bow- 
eN’s Museum, Milk Street, Boston. 
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AMUSING. 


TWOILLUSTRIOUS FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
PYTHUS, king of the Lydians, to an avaricious, scl- 
fish, and sordid principle, added an inhuman severity 














«The worthy clergyman preached about an hour 
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Hlated. I mention these minute incidgnts fer the sake 


towards his subjects, whom he constantly employed in 





abundaree. Though 


other hard substances are fabulous. Mr. Pidcock had oma, 
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alfpence, a quantity of nails, glass, smali pebbies, Wc. + 


tsome of which he gave ame. 


the most laborious and useless ogeupation, that of oblig- 
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journeyman-carpenter, ‘Fhe. wife, in order to give her 


within sight of port, 1 took out your memorandums and 
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ing them to work in the gold and silver mines, with which 
his dominions abounded, His subjects one day took 
the advantage of his absence, and fell on their knees to 
his queen, besee ching her to use her interest to release | 
them in some measure from their present horrid state of 
slavery. She sent them away satisfied with her assu- | 
rances to do every thing for them that lay in her power. | 
Being anxious to perform her promise she thought of a 
very extraordinany expedient to make herjiusband sensi- | 
ble of the injustice of his ridiculous and ruinous conduct. | 
On his return, she ordered a repast to be served up, mag- 
nificent indeed in appearance, but which was no repast 
at all, since it consisted only of gold and silver in the form | 
of various kinds of eatables. ** See, — the queen) 
the only productions you suffer your subjects to prepare 
for you.” The prince, who then happened to be hun- 
gry, finding nothing among all those pretended delica- 
cies, of which he could make a meal, became sensible 
ofhis error, acknowledged that gold and silver were 
nothing more than mere ornaments ; and that to neglect 
the cultivation of his lands as he had done, by employin 
his subjects in his mines,was distressing his people, and 
ruining his country. He therefore assumed a different 
conduct, by giving proper encouragement to agriculture 
and the arts of hus y. Thus the wisdom of a wo- 
man saved a nation from fuin, and rescued thousands of 
useful subjects from the most abject slavery ; for which 
she lived revered, and died universally lamented. 

The other illustrious lady was the wife of the im- 
mortal Grotious. This great man, being condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, was shut up in the castle of 
Louyesteen. After he had suffered the most oe 
treatment for than a yearand a half, his wife ob- 
served that the guards did not visit him so frequently 
as usual, and were less carcful in examining the box in 
which the foul linen was sent out to be washed: Hav- 
ing advised her husband to get into the"box, she bored 
holes opposite the place where his head lay, in order to 
supply him with fresh air to breathe. This stratagem 
succeeded, and inthis manner he was carried to Gor- 
cum, where he was received at the house of a friend, 
and trom thence went to Anvers in the disguise of a 

















band time to ese 


and put it out e power of 
his enemies te iy oe 


im, pretended that he was very | 
it; but, as s¢ ¢ thought him to be safely ‘out 
oftheir reach; she -#iek ‘banteréd the guards for the 
little care they had taken of their prisoner, and told 
them thatthe bird was fled, and that nothing but the 
nest remained. They then proeeeded criminally a- 
gainst her, and the judges condemned her to remain 
in prison for life instead of her husband ; but afterwards, 
by a pharality of voices, se was set at liberty, and 
extolled by every one for having procured liberty for 
her husband in so ingenious a manner. 


—2 + 


FORTUNATE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

A SEA captain, going a foreign voyage, was re- 
quésted by a number of ladies of his acquaintance, to 
purchase them silks ; and they gave him their memo- 
randums; but, except one, cnclosed him no moncy. 
After returning from the voyage, the ladies waited on 
him, and inquired whether the silks were bought.“ No,” 
replied the captain, « am unlucky accident put it out of 
my power to.oblige you: As soon as we had arrived 








Jaid them on the binnacle, that I might arrange them 
in some”proper order; whena stidden gust of wind 
swept them off and scattered them over the water.” 
‘© That was very odd indeed,” cxclaimed one of |) 
the “ladies, in an angry tone; “however, vou had 
the Kindness to purchase for Mrs. the silk that 
shefsent for.” * True,” replied the captain, “ Tpurchas- 
ed silks for Mrs. ——; which was owing to a peculi- 
arly fortunate circumstance ; for she had the precau- 
tion to enclose a number of guineas, which, by their 
Weight, saved her memorandum from being blown 4- 
way with the others.” ~ 
THE LUCKY MISTAKE. 

A YOUNG Swiss recruit, when his regimentals were 
making, procured around iron plate, bordered with 
small holes, which he desired the taylor to fasten on the 
inside of his coat, above his left breast to prevent his 
being shot through theheart. The taylor, being a fellow of 
some humour, fastened it in the seat of his brecches. The 
recruit had scarcely time to try on the clothes, when he 








———— 
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was ordered in the field, so that he had no opportunit; 


to get the awkward mistake rectified, before he found 
himself engaged in battle. It may be easily supposed 
that he did not resist the onset of the enemy with intre- 
pid firmness—he fled; but unforturiately, in attempt- 
ing to get over a hedge in his way, he stuck fast till he 
was overtaken by oncof his pursuers, who on coming up, 
gave him a thrust in the breech with his bayonet. It 
luckily hit on the iron plate, and pushed the young sol- 
dier clear out of the hedge. This favourable circum- 
stance made the Swiss honestly confess, that the taylor 
had more sense than himself, and knew better where his 
heart lay J)! . 
— 2 +e 
REFLECTIONS, MAXIMS, &c. 

ALL men wish to be more happy than they can be ; 
yet most men might easily be more happy than the 
really are. — 

A GOOD book and a man are e 
things for those who know how to appreciate t 
value. There are men however, who judge of bo 
from the beauty of the covering. “ge 

PUT yourself always in the place of those whom yo 
wish to injure or annoy, and yu will net offend them. 

WE regard the death ofotlfers as an which has 
fallen upon them ;_ instead of considering’ it is an inti- 
mation of one whith threatens ourselves. 

IT is a great misfortune not.to have sense enough to 
speak well, nor judgment epough to speak little. 


THE ignorant are generaHy the most decisive and | 


dogmatical ; because they*do not see any reason for 
— 


doubting”. 
ANECDOTES. vf 

A VERY crooked person, was met in the road by a 
sailor, who asked him if he came straight from home, 
and being answered inthe affirmative,—‘“ Then,” says 
the sailor, ‘‘ your honor was yery much warped by the 
way.” 

TWO Lawyers, one day, in riding the road, came up 
with a Clergyman. Says one of them to his fellow tra- 
veller, ‘* We'll crack a joke upon the priest.” Pleased 
with the idea of their sport, they rode up, one on either 
side. After mutual salutations, one of them says, ‘‘ How 
happens it, Daddy, that gentlemen of yeur cloth make 
such egregious blunders in the pulpit ? i heard one not 
long since, when he wished to say, Og, king’ of Bashan, 
say, Hog, king of Bapon.” . « Ob,” replies ib divine, 
‘we are men of like infirmities with the rest of our fel- 
low creatures ;—I lately, when I should have said, the 
devilis the father of liars—said, the devilis the father 
of lawyers.” “ Ah,” replied the other, ‘ which are 
you, a knave, ora fool ?” I believe, gentlemen,” he re- 
plied, ‘lam BETWEEN BOTH.” 
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BOSTON, SEPT. 1, 1804. 
FOREIGN. 

Evropr.—-By the Jolin Adams, dates are reccived 
down to the 14th July, 1804. 
important. 
in stétu guo.-—Louis 15th, has published a protest a- 
gainst the usurhation of the throne of France, by Bon- 
aparte, The French Geners!, Moreau, it is said, 
has beersent to the United States. Georges, and 
11 other Conspirators, who were gaillotined in France, 
on the 25th June, cried “ Vive le Roi’? untilthe mo- 
ment of their execution. The rumours of peace 
had subsided. The Suu,” however, a ministerial pa- 
per, says, a peace is possible, even if Mr. Pitt should re- 
main at the head of aftaics. Changes were still tal- 
ked of in Italy. The American minister, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, has returned to Paris, with good bills, for 15 
uvitlons of livres. f 

Westr-Inpirs.—From Port-de-Paix, of the 18th Ju- 
ly, we learn that it is very sickly there. Five persons 
were buried from one American vessel, —The yel- 
low fever, is said to prevail on board a fleet of British 
ships at New Providence. Gen. Dessalins, is a- 
bunt to be procluimed ‘ Emperor of Hayti.” 

| DOMESTICE. 

The Emperor of France, and two other great charac- 
ters of that nation, Marbois and Denon, aré admitted 
hondurary menibers of the New York Acadeyny of Arts. 
Merny works on the subject of slavery, have late. 
ly been printed at Philadelphia. 
subject to mankind. 
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Their contents are not | 
The threatered Lovasion still remains | 


_-- 


be published by subscription, by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, 
of Cambridge, entitlee, “ American Annals; or a 
chronologcal history of America, from its discovery by 
Columbus, to the present time.” We have ru- 
mours from Cadiz, that a rupture between Spain and 
this country was expected, It appears to have been 
imagined by individuals that ourgovernment would very 
highly resent the refusal of the Court of Madrid to rati- 
fy the Convention which provided for the claims of A- 
merican citizens for Spanish excesses. We under- 
stand that His Most Catholic Majesty had not only de- 
clined to sanction that Convention, but that his Minis- 
ter had refused to negociate further with the American 
Ambassador on the subject.—It is added, that our En- 
voy had been so offended at the treatment he feceived, 
as tohave demanded passports, intending to return to 
merica. Our government undoubtedly have dispatch- 
s from Mr. Pinckney ————-The Dyscntary is very 
valent in many towns in the interior.-———A _ fire 
troyed a house near Halifax, on the 30th July, and in 
mes two young girls perished ! A letter 
ntleman at Wyeth Court-House, Virginia, 
following account of a singular phenomenon : 
or ten days, been clouded with a dark smoke , 
day T'waS informed by a gentleman from Ken- 
, that the Clinch mountain had sunk for many 
miles, tothe depth of 50 feet! after which, clouds of 
smoke issued therefrom, so that the inhabitants at the 
distance of twenty miles from the place, were not able 
to discover an object at 20 feet distance. This I sup- 
pose wasoccasioned by the burning of the stone coal, 
which is in the mountajn.” A grammar school, 
and three schools for writing, reading and arithmetic, 
are maintained in the town of Salem. The yellew 
fever has made its appearance in Charleston, South 

Carolina. On Monday, the 23d July, it is said 17 
deaths took place. On the 25th ult. at Reading, 

in Connecticut, a man *by the name of Chauncey 

Merchant, struck his wife on the head with a batch- 
et, which put an immediate end to her life. The 

next day he was found dead in his own well! 
William Southick, of New Salem, the person who at- 
tempted to obtain the $1500 of Gilbert & Dean, in the 
5th class of South Hadley Canal, by an altered ticket, 
was found guilty at the session of the Supreme Court, 
now sitting in this town, and sentenced to three years 
hard labour, and pay costs. Every printer would 
render a service to publish this, it being the first crime 
of the kind, which has occurred in this country. 
































MARRIED, 

At Newburyport, Mr. Walter Todd, mer. of Salem, 
to Miss Sophia Jewett. At Cohasset, Mr. William 
Robertson, of this town, to Miss Jane Bourn. 

In this town, Capt. Henry W. Selby, to Miss Pamela 
James—Mr. Samucl Ellison, to Miss Eliza Shead.--Mr. 
Aaron Richardson, to Miss Nancy Holland, fifth duugh- 
terof Mr. Thos. H. 

DIED, 

At Unity, Se? Mrs. Speer, consort of the Rev. Mr. 
S. She was killed by lightning on the 8th August, 
and whit adds to the affliction, she was in daily ex- 
pectation of confinement.—At Medford,*Mrs. Sarali, 
consort of Dr. John Hosmer.—At Salem, Miss Betsy 
Archer, At. 12, a dutiful daughter of Mr.Jona.A. _ 

In this town, Mrs. Hammah Hill, 4:t. 64—Mr. Thos 
H. Collison, 4t. 37—Caroline, At. 14 mo. daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Harris—Miss Marcy, Ait. 14, daug!:ter.f 
Mr. Richard Ceook—Mrs. Hannali Everett, J%t. 25, 
consort of Mr. Otis E.—Mrs. Hannah Thomas, A:t. 
| 94—Mrs. Sally Sumner, At. 32—Mrs. Ruby Whitney, 
et. 24—Mrs. Reed, Ait. 32—Mrs. Eunice Quincey, #t. 
'68—A child of Mr. Hudson, Ait. 8—Two from the 
_Alms-House. Three children under a vear.—Total 16. 


! 
NOTICE. 

ap AN official printed List of all the Prizes in the 
‘ist class of Piscatagua Bridge Lotiery, may be seen at 
,GILBERT & DEAN’s—where prize tickets will be 
received in pay for tickets in the thiré clags of 4m- 
oskeag Canal. Tickeis in the Amoskcag sre now st 
| $5 and quarters at $1 37, but afier Weer y next, 
j wholes will be &5 50, and quarters $150. “The draw. 
} ing commerces on the 19: inst. Also for sale, tick- 
ets and quarters, in the 6th class of Soxtd Hade:; 
which commences drawing the 25ti) October, and wf. 














It is an interesting 
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ii ter the 25th inst. all ursoid tickets pass ints the hands 
$0 50, 
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PAGE 189 
POETRY. 
For the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
—3 + = 
ENQUIRY. 


When her eyes are sofily telling, 
What your heart must understand ; 
When you see her bosom swelling, 
As you slightly touch her hand ; 
Should affection prompt the action, 
Can you decide which most is blest ; 
By the fingers soft contraction, 
The hand which presses, or is prest? 
eet 3) 
For the Boston WeexLty MAGAZINE. 
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TO A DETRACTOR. 
MISTAKEN wretch, industrious to defame 
With lies thy neighbour, and asperse (is name ; 
~ Unmov’d I suffer thy reviling tongue, —, 
‘Then least injurious, when it most would, 
Whcse praise or blame by contrarics w 
Like men whose looks belie the vows th 
In harmless slander may’st thou persevere ; 
But on thy life malicious praise forbear, 
Lest, bent on vengeance for thy wrongs on me, 
I next proceed to say the ¢rath of thee. - 
et 1S A 
WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT IN A THUNDER 
STORM. 
LET coward guilt with pallid fear, 
To sheltering caverns fly, 
And justly dread the vengeful fate 
‘That thunders thro’ the sky ; 


Pratected by that hand, whose law 
The threatening storms obey ; 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 
As in the blaze of day. 


Ia the thick cloud’s tremendous gloom, 
The lightnings lurid glare ; 

It views the same all gracious power 
That breathes the vernal air ; 


Thro’ nature’s ever varying scene, 
By different ways pursued, 

The one eternalend of Heaven 
Is universal good. 


With like beneficent effect, 
Over flaming Ather glows, 

As when it tunes the linnet’s voice, 
Or blushes in tbe rose. 


By reason taught to scorn those fears 
That vulgar minds moles} ; 

Let no fantastic terrors break, 
My dear ****,**,**’s rest. 


Thy life may all the tenderest care 
Of Providence defend ; 

And delegated angels round 
There guardian wings extend. 


When thro’ creation’s vast expanse, 
The last dread thunders roll; 
Untune the concord of the spheres, 

And shake the rising soul ; 


Unmov’d may’st thou the final storm 
Of jarring worlds survey, 

That ushers in the glad serene 
Of everlasting day. 








/ "2 NOVELIST. 





HISTORY OF MR. TROPIC, FROM CHARLES 
TOWNLY. 

DESCENDED from a respectable family, I received 
an education which fitted me for an elevated station. 
Life promised me numberless joys. I was apparent heir 
toa splendid fortune, which had been bequeathed to 
my father by afriend, to whom he had rendered es- 
sential services. 1 had health, spirits, and good 
humour. My acquaintances all appeared to be iny 
friends ; and to crown all those flattering prospects, I 
obtained the affection of one of the most amiable of her 
sex, and our hands were united with my father’s appro- 


# 


bation. Three years after our marriage, we resided in 
the house of this best of parents, in which time we 
were blest with two lovely children—never was there 
a happier houshold--But what is human happiness ;— 
A gentlemen related to that friend who had left his 
fortune tomy father, returned at this period from In- 
dia, where he had amassed prodigious wealth. He 
had been absent from England many years previous to 
the death ofour benefactor, who conceiving he had a 
right to dispose of his possessions, and being confirm- 
eG in this opinion by several eminent lawyers, with 
whom he had constilted, bequeathed them to my father, 
in preference to this relation from whom he had re- 
ceived many injuries. But what availed his precau- 
tions against the powerfulinflucnce of villainy, aided by 















| ways I was disgusted. 





wealth. Mr. Visapour, our opponent, instituted a suit 
ainst us, as being the heir at law of his cousin, 

brought suborged evidence to prove the testator 
been insane 7 he perfected the will in my 
ther’s favor. In THF he not only obtained possession 
fthe estate, but alsoa verdict for the recovery of as- 
ets, arrears} and costs of suit, for which he threw my 
worthy parent into prison, where, at that time, an in- 
fectious digkemper raged. In vain I pleaded that it 
was to no ose to heap afflictions on his venerable 
head ; to extort satisfaction for demands he had no 
means of discharging.—In vain I offered to surrender 
myself to bondage if he were set at liberty. I could 
not obtain the least mitigation of his sufferings. Our 
enemy knew not compassion. My father, my kind, 
revered father, caught the fatal contagion, and died. 

Heaven, which freed him from calamity and tyranny, 
permitted that my wife, my infants, and myself should 
feel still further miseries. 

Affection to those dear objects aroused me from the 
| grief with which this heart-rending incident had over- 
,whelmed me. I was sick of life, and would willingly 
_ have rested from care in the sepulchre where I saw my 
| parent’s cold relics deposited, but those soft ties still clung 
‘round my heart, and chained it to a world with whose 
| I beheld the partner of my soul 
and my dear little ones wretched and helpless, strip- 
| ped of every comfort, and driven from a home where 
| the blessings of ease, affluence, and content had sur- 
rounded them, to encounter hourly distresses, and ex- 
' perience the scorn of an unfeeling world. It was too 
'much for my-fortitude ; I flew from friend to friend for 
, assistance ; I found them all cold, inattentive, and un- 
| kind. No one opened anasylum toreceive us, nohe 
interested themselves for us. We were soon neglect- 
ed and abandoned byall. Nay,some censured us for 
our former extravagance, which was literally support- 
ing our station of life in a manner becoming our for- 
tune, and many mocked our misfortune, saying, it was 
just that those who had usurped the rights of others 
should be stripped of their borrowed feathers. One 
humane heart alone appeared to be endued with hu- 
man feelings*on our behalf. The bishop of the diocese 











b in which the estate I was deprived of lay, having an 


only son, whom he was about to eend on his travels, 
| made cheice of me as @ proper person to accompany 
| the young man. He sent for me, and not only propos- 
| ed to allow me a handsome income during the time I 
should be employed as preceptor to his son, but also 
advised me to enter into orders immediately, and prom- 
ised to give me a living which he expected would soon 
be inhis gift, the present incumbent being aged and 
infirm. I gladly embraced the offer, and having long 
before taken my degree at Cambridge, put on the cler- 
ical habit, than which nothing could be better adapted 
to my inclinations. The parting from my beloved wife 
and little ones, even for a short time, was a severe trial, 
but it was to obtain a sustenance for them, and this 
consideration subdued my feelings. The Bishop set- 
tled them im a neat housc,and I assigned over two-thirds 
of my income for their maintenance. I took leave of 
my reverend benefactor with tears cf gratitude. Alas! 
it was an everlasting leave.—He died during the se- 
cond year of my absence from England. My pupil 
was recalled home by his guardians, and immediatcly 
after our return, I was dismissed, and thus bereft of 
allmiy expectations. 

Again indigent, friendless, and forlorn, I, with my 
helpless family, was driven out to seek for bread. My 
late pupil, a dissipated thoughtless young man, but not 
void ef good nature, paid me a visit, previous to his 








going to scitic ina distant part of the country, (where 








his estate lay) and put a little pocket-book, enclosing ~ 


a bank-b'll for fifty pounds, into my son’s hand. With 
this, our whole worldly treasure, we set out in a wag- 
gon for this metropolis, where I hoped such talents as 
I possessed might be employed to obtain sustenance for 
lives ten thousand times dearer to me than my own, but 
Thad the mortification to find them useless, indeed, 
generally speaking, patronage isa necessary pass 

to the press.- I offered myself as a translator, a daily 
writer, a pamphileteer, allin vain. I experienced every 
day new insults, new disappointments : My misery was 
jested with, my pretensions derided, and often after 
spending the day in fruitless applications, have Ere- 
turned to the mean little lodging which contained all niy 
soulhekt dear, wearied. so much with life, that death 
would have been a welcome relief. 

The gift of my pupil was now, in spight of our strick- 
est fragality, just on the point of being exhausted. Ru- 
in and dispair hovered over our desolate heads: Dig- 
nity of sentiment gave way to the necessity of my wife 
and ofispring. The oppressor of my father resided in 
a magnificent dwelling near the street, in which I oc- 
cupied a miserable garret. To him I determined to 
apply. I stifled my sense of the injury he had done 
us. Idrewupa pathetic detail ofthe wretchedness of 
our circumstances. The feelings of the hushard and 
the father gave energy to my pen, and in terms the 
most respectful and submissive I solicited his assist- 
ance to procure me some employment, whereby I might 
be enabled to support myself and family. With an actle- 
ing heart and dejected pace I sought his abode. Noth- 
ing but splendor and luxury were visible there ; evém the 
domestics displayed the lavish ya getpein of their 
master. Surely (thought I) the heaft at ease must be 
accessible to the claiins of pity, and they who experi- 
ence the sweets of plenty and content, find an enlarge- 
ment of happiness in diffusing a share of the blessings they 
possess to their indigent fellow creatures. I delivered 
my petition to one of the footmen, who indolently lolled 
in the great man’s hall, and presented him with half a 
crown (the half of my worldly substance) to induce him 
to deliver it. The fellow desired me to call at the same 
hour the following day, and he would by that time pre- 
vail.on his una@itcr’s valet de clygambre to present my let- 
ter, and if possible obtain a favorable answer. I sup- 
pose by your appearance (said pe) you are soliciting 
subscriptions, and his honor gewicrally comes down pret- 
ty handsomely on such like occasions, more especially if 
so be as the book is to be dedicated to himself; but, 
harkee friend, if you are a writer of sermons you're in 
the wrong box, for my master won’t give you a doit. It 
was but the other day I heard him say, no man of taste 
would suffer his name to be made use of to countenance 
such stuff, . 

I past an anxious and sleepless night ; doubt, hope, 
fear, and expectation, with ten thousand nameless feel- 
ings, agitated my breast. In the morning my little son 
grew clamorous for bread. Alas! we had none. My 
last half-crown I was obliged to give our landlady the 
preceding day in part of payment of the sum due to her 
for rent, and my darlings bad not tasted food in conse- 
quence. His sister, older than him by a year, endeay- 
oured to sooth him. Fie, Henry, said the sweet inno- 
cent, will you awaken poor mamma)? sée, she is not 
crying now, but she will cry if you make her open her 
eyes. No, Emily, returned the boy, papa is here now, 
and she never cries until he is gone. I turned, and 
looked on the face of my sleeping wife. It was ema- 
ciated, and deadly pale. A torrent of tears gushed 
from my eyes; I threw myself on my knees in an agony 


of soul, which language cannot express.—Almightyw 
power (said I) if it is not impious in thy creature to aa ™ , 


to hasten the accomplishment of thy decrees, take, oh ! 
take me from this scene of suflering to a state of eternal 
rest.—And she, the dear unmurmuring partner of my 
distress, remove her from the accuimulated horrors that 
surround us. Istarted up, and quitted the house with 
precipitation ; my thoughts were wild, and my whole 
deportment disordezed ; atlength, observing the pas- 
sengers gaze at my frantic appearence, I turned towards 
the Park, and geiting into an unfrequented walk, en- 
deavoured to compose my spirits, and wait patiently for 
the issue of my application. To be cont:nie h 
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